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What Do Adults Really Need? 


Mr. Havicnurst: Americans are known the world over as “joiners.” 
They belong to clubs and societies of many kinds. I suppose that 
every one of us has attended a meeting of a group of some kind within 
the past week. What do we get out of such groups? What needs do 
they meet? Why are we such joiners? What are we looking for in 
these groups? 

Frank, what do people get out of groups? 


Mr. Franx: I would say that in groups we develop our individuality. 
This sounds like a paradox, but it is not really so. We can become 
human personalities. We can discover ourselves as individuals only 
through relating ourselves individually to others from infancy through 
old age. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Powell, do you agree with that? 


Mr. Powe t: Yes, I think so. If you ask the next person you meet 
who he is, he will probably describe himself in terms of his various 
memberships. He will tell you his family, his job, his neighborhood, 
his other associations. He may say, “I am Henry Greely, the printer; 
I live out in Englewood; I am deacon of the church there.” And in 
each of these relationships he is a little bit a different person. So he 
really has a number of selves, each of which comes out of his member- 
ships. 

Mr. Havicuurst: Frank, you have said that a person, paradoxically 
as it may sound, enhances his own individuality through groups; and, 
Powell, you have said that a person has as many individualities as he 
has group memberships. 


Mr. Powerx: I do not think that that is really contradictory. We 
make perfectly clear that a man is not the same person in a poker game 
that he is in a meeting of the church trustees. But in each of his roles 
he is anxious to do well and be well thought of. He watches other 
people for clues as to how he ought to do things—the way, I remember, 
in college, I used to annoy my poor partner by dancing like the boys I 
saw over her shoulder until I found out how to do it. 
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Mr. Havicuursr: What you are saying here, then, is not only that a 
person gets practice in a group in being his several selves but that he 


gets some cues... 
Mr. Powe i: That is right. 
Mr. Havicuurst: .. . from watching other people in the group. 


Mr. Powe: In the people around us we see little bits of ourselves— 
perhaps the self that we would like to be more of; perhaps the self that 
we wish we were not. The image in my mind is that of a person in a 
circular room with narrow strips of mirror around the wall so that, as 
he looks at the group, he is seeing fractions of himself distributed 
around among the other people; and he is looking for himself in the 
group. 

Mr. Frank: Yes, but would you not agree that we really pick our 
friends because they help us to be more nearly like the person we | 
want to be? 


Mr. Powe.t: Of course, as we meet the adult, he has organized these ; 
selves to some extent. They form a sort of club; and one of them has | 
been elected president and makes the rules. So we think of him as hav- 
ing a personality or character. The important thing, it seems to me, is” 
that he has other selves too that he is not using, that he is out of the” 
habit of using—selves that he would like to be. 

I would like to tell you a couple of stories, out of adult-education 
groups, to illustrate what I mean. One of them was a discussion group | 
in which there was an army colonel from the Pentagon who was 
known to his associates and his fellow church members and so on as 
a kind of devil’s advocate—a man who always took the other side. 
After about eight or ten meetings of that group, we were all astonished 
—and I think he was, too—to hear him say to the man across the table, 
“I don’t think I agree with you, but you evidently see something I 
don’t see, and I’d like to understand it.” 

My point is this man had that self available; he was practicing the. 
other one. This new group relationship gave him a chance to practice 
a self which was more acceptable to the group and perhaps to him too., 


Mr. Frank: Would you say that the group evokes something in him, 


which probably never came out? I like to use that work “evoke” rather: 
than “stimulate.” | 


Mr. Powe tt: All right, yes. I would say that. You see, the thing I. 
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| think about a group is that there is where the individual makes a dif- 
| ference. It is like the Irish poet, 4,’ in his definition of a community. 
He used to say, “A community is a place where when you go away 
}you are missed.” That is what I think about a group. It is a place 
where the things that happen when you are there do not happen if you 
are not. 


Mr. Havicuurst: All groups are not exactly that. That is, for exam- 
ple, you can be a member of a class of some sort, and you can go away 
and not be missed unless somebody has to take attendance. 


Mr. Powe tv: You get up and leave an audience in a movie theater, 
and you are not missed at all. The thing which I think is so important 
for us to stress is that the personality, as Frank said at the beginning, 
is formed by our interaction with the people with whom we have 
membership of a kind that lets us make a difference to them, and they 
make a difference in us. 


Mr. Havicuurst: That is, you cannot be a complete individual unless 
you learn, in a variety of groups, to be this kind of an individual. 
Could you get along with just one group? 


Mr. Poweti: Nobody ever has that I know of, except Robinson 
Crusoe, and he only for a while; and the Robinson Crusoe that he 
took into that group was the product of the many groups in which he 
had lived and grown up before. 


Mr. HavicHurst: Does a group do anything to people, or does it just 
give people a chance to try themselves out? That is, does a group 
-_ have an active influence on a person as a member of it? 


_ Mr. Frank: I do not see how you can be a personality except in so 
far as you relate yourself to other people; and, in relating yourself to 
other people, it is usually in groups, wherein you take on a variety of 
roles and, as I said, you discover yourself. It is not self-expression; it is 
self-discovery which is important. 


Mr. Powerit: Let me tell you my other story. This was about a 
woman, again in an adult-education reading and discussion group. We 
‘became familiar with her in the first few meetings as a woman who 
‘liked to complain about her husband—what a lazy oaf he was. He had 


i 


| 1 George William Russell (1867-1935), Irish poet, painter, editor, and writer on polit- 
ical and economic topics, was commonly known as “AE.” 
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been offered an advancement; he would not take it because he liked 
the men among whom he worked. He would rather watch television 
at home than go out and see the show on the road. In the course of 
our readings and discussions, she found herself exploring, testing out, 
other ways of looking’ at him. We were reading about the Zuni Indians 
and what a peaceful, unambitious people they are. And she said, “Well, | 
now, maybe my husband’s like that.” | 
We read Epictetus, who says that you should concern yourself about | 
the things you can control, not about the things which you cannot con- 
trol; ane she said, “Well now, maybe that’s the way my husband is.” | 
And at the end of that group she even bought an expensive edition of 
Epictetus and gave it to him. I think that the group had made it pos- | | 
sible for her to experiment with new ways of looking at the relation- | 


ships she already had. | 


Mr. Havicuursr: Gentlemen, we are here in Chicago attending the | 


annual meeting of the Adult Education Association, which works 
chiefly through groups. I wonder whether these educational groups | 
have the values about which we have been talking. Frank, what do | 
you think about that? | 


Mr. Frank: Some groups, I think, do different things. For example, 
we have some examples of groups to which we belong and others be- 
long which expect everyone to agree. They may let everyone be heard, 
but, after all, they insist upon the members’ going along with the 
group. Now that may be highly desirable for all kinds of action, if you’ | 
want to get something done; but I am afraid that it may sacrifice indi- 
Hele and ignore ine ae of each person to unlearn; to examine 
the way he thinks; to do some genuine re-education; ma to develop | 
a new awareness and understandings as a way of maturing. | 

Let us look at the teen-agers. There we find the demand for con- 
formity is so high that everybody has to act, speak, dress, and think | 
alike; and I would say that we would feel lonely in the crowd, if Ries-. 
man will allow me to paraphrase his statement, because the crowd de- | 
Pastels: us; it reduces us to an anonymous unit without any indi-. 
viduality.? | 

The productive groups, I believe, can foster and do provide oppor- 
tunities for each member to be heard and listened to, so that he will 
listen to others. That is awfully hard. And also may I point out that in 
a group of that kind we can differ from others without feeling guilty 


2 See David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953). 
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or belligerent. I think that that is the thing which Powell has in mind. 
We do not have to fight to retain our idiosyncratic views. We do not 
have to give them up in order to conform and then sulk in silence, as 
so many do. If we could only find some way to be able to live at peace 
with others by living at peace with ourselves, we could become indi- 
viduals; and in individuality we have strength. It is a strength which 
is not a menace to society or an obstruction to group process. 


Mk. Havicuurst: I still am not quite clear as to whether this is what 
happens in every kind of a group or at least in the groups that we 
usually think of as educational groups. 

Powell, you have been working with groups. Do you think that 
“normally this happens or does it require a special kind of a group, 
organized in a certain way? 


Mr. Powett: It has seemed to me that it may not need a special kind 
of group, but it needs a special recognition, particularly on the part of 
those charged with responsibilities in adult education, to provide the 
kinds of occasions which favor what Frank is talking about rather 
than the passive group in which you simply listen to a lecture. 


Mr. Frank: May I make the further comment that I am criticizing 
a group which is seeking primarily to get a consensus for action. Now 
that is important. Do not misunderstand me. But what I am concerned 
about is getting groups which will make it possible to develop the 
individuality without evoking that clamorous, frantic individualism 
which is the expression of a person whose individuality has been 
 denied—if I am not making it too confused. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Most of the groups in which people take part have 


some relation, let us say, to making them better citizens or better par- 
ents. There is a parent-education group, or a political party, or a polit- 
ical discussion group, or a group which is concerned with making one 
_a better worker. He learns how to get promoted on his job, and so on. 


| Mr. Powe: But may I ask where is the group that lets the worker 
find out how his responsibilities as a parent to his children overlap 
with his responsibility as a worker, a taxpayer, and a voter? 


| 

Mr. Frank: And where do we find it possible to strengthen indi- 
viduals so that they not only can learn these skills in these different 
‘roles but will have the courage, the conviction, and the confidence to 
‘carry them out? That is the thing I am worried about. Because it is 
-easy enough to teach skills in many cases. Maybe you disagree with me, 
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Powell; but I think skills can be obtained fairly easily with practice. 
But to have the conviction that you are capable of doing it, that is 
something else again. 


Mr. Havicuurst: We got started talking about groups because we 
thought that being in groups is a natural thing to Americans and that 
they must get some help from being in the groups. But let us go back 
now and talk about the needs of people and what they are. About fifty 
years ago you remember that Vice-President Tom Marshall said that 
what America needs is a good five-cent cigar. But today nobody could | 
responsibly reduce our needs to any one simple thing like that; al- 
though this morning the man at the drugstore soda-fountain counter 
tried it by saying that he thought that what we really need in this 
country is a good five-cent cup of coffee. But we do not need more 
automobiles, or television sets, or electric dishwashers, in any deep 
sense, although, of course, we all want these things. It is not material 
things that we need, important as they are. 


Mr. Powett: I would agree. The needs that we feel most deeply 
now, I think, are thought of in terms of people; and, as I have met 
people in groups over the last twenty or twenty-five years, it has 
seemed to me more and more that there are certain needs that have 
shown up over and over again. Some of them are needs of feeling, | 
what we could call “morale” needs, perhaps; and some of them are 
needs of skill. But they are fundamental skills of personality. | 


Mr. Havicnursr: These are needs that all adults have, regardless of | 
the kind of job they are in, or anything else, I take it? 


Mr. Powett: I would say that these are needs of human beings. If 
you want to restrict it to the American culture, all right; that is where | 
I have met people. For example, let us take one of the “feeling” needs. 
I think that every person I know has a strong need to have a clear | 
sense of who he is, a secure feeling of his own identity, if I can use 
that word—the one identity in him, the one self of his own that can 
handle the other partial selves that he uses in his different groups. 


Mr. Havicuurst: You were saying earlier, Powell, that a person is 
as many different selves as he is in different groups. 


Mr. Powexx: But in him there is also the drive for the integration | 
of himself into a person who can coordinate those other selves and 
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who can—and, I think, this is an important test—like himself as he 
sees himself with his friends and neighbors. Now, there is another 
“feeling” need, I think, that is important, and that is the need to feel 
that he is making a contribution by his membership and his relation- 
ships. He does not contribute anything as part of an audience at a 
football game. On the team each member does contribute something. 
It is the team occasions that make him feel most worth while as a 
person. I think that those are the kinds of occasions of which we 
should be providing more. 


Mr. Havicuurst: We need to be accepted by other people because 
we fit in with them, or something like that. 


Mr. Powe: And because we share with them some task, some goal, 
some value, to which we can contribute by working with them. 


Mr. Frank: May I put in a little word of warning? We can get 
accepted by conforming, and that is what bothers me. People are 
sacrificing themselves to get by, to belong, to conform, at the cost of 


their own integrity, which I deprecate. 


Mr. Powe tt: I would agree; and I think that your point of restor- 
ing individuality by restoring the security, the confidence, of the 
person in who he is rather than having to pretend to be a number 
of different people is at the core of our whole problem. Of course, 
I think that there is another level of feeling need here that seems 
to me very important. That is the sense of being part of the way the 


whole world wags, the sense of having a share in the operation of 


things in general. 


There is a favorite statement of mine, a bit in Christopher Fry’s 


play, The Lady’s Not for Burning, where Jennet, who has been accused 


; 


of being a witch and may soon be burned at the stake, says: 


“T am interested 

In my feelings. I seem to wish to have some importance 
In the play of time.... 
What is deep, as love is deep, I'll have 
Deeply. What is good, as love is good, 
I'll have well. Then if time and space 
Have any purpose, I shall belong to it. 
If not, if all isa pretty fiction... 

the least 
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I can do is to fill the curled shell of the world 
With human deep-sea sound, and hold it to 
The ear of God, until He has appetite 

To taste our salt-sorrow on His lips.” 


Mr. Havicuurst: And this is a little different from the need for 
identity, too, then, is it not? 


Mr. Powext: You could call it identification, perhaps, with the 
universe. 


Mr. Havicuurst: But then you lose your identity, as you get iden- 
tified with the whole universe. 


Mr. Powett: Oh, no; this is my universe and I am it. 


Mk. Frank: I think there has been a long-standing confusion about 
this thing. If we think of relating ourselves to the universe, not 
identifying it, then we can see that we get strength by feeling that we 
are a part of this something bigger than ourselves. I would like to 
cap your quotation with one from Browning, where the adolescent, 
Paracelsus, says: “I seem to long at once to trample on, yet save, 


mankind.” This seems to me to be this mixture of wanting to do — 


something for the world and yet, at the same time, of feeling a_ 


certain amount of contempt and criticism of the muddle that the 
parents have made. 


Mr. Powe t: Still in all these feeling needs, I think, there are still 
needs involved that need to be mentioned here. One of our needs is 
to get them mentioned. The first one, I would say, that is essential 
is communication; that is, getting myself across to other people as 
fully as possible. Now, a radio operator in a ship or a plane asks, 
before he sends a message, “Do you read me?” We need to know how 


to send on the broadest band of our personality to those whom we | 
are working with and to know when we are being read. There is _ 


another important skill, and that is the skill of relationship. I think 
that we are only coming, in the last half-century, perhaps, to realize 
how difficult and how essential those skills are; but relationship is 
not an inert, impersonal framework in which we happen to find 
ourselves. Relationship is an active job of work; and it requires 
sophistication. It takes “know-how.” 


8 Christopher Fry, The Lady’s Not for Burning (New York: Oxford University Press, | 


1950), p. 83. 
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Mr. Havicuursr: You mean skills—just skills in getting along with 
people? 


Mr. Powe tt: Skills in knowing what is going on between you and 
them; between yourself and your child, yourself and your wife, 
yourself and your boss. And then, of course (and this is sort of 
equivalent to that need of feeling part of the universe), I think a 
very important skill for the health of the adult is the skill in appre- 
ciating the beauty and the strangeness of the world in which he lives 
—the arts, and nature and science, and people—because we find our- 
selves, too, as we look out at the world, with appreciation, with love 
for it. 


Mr. Havicuursr: Skill in appreciating it seems to be getting back 
to your feeling level. 


) Mr. Frank: Yes. But I object, if I may offer a counter for some of 
us, to talking about those as skills. It bothers me. You communicate 
insights. You create sensibilities. I think it is insights and understand- 
‘ing, being aware of other people, sensibilities toward beauty, which 
shave to be communicated rather than skills, which are something that 


can be taught and practiced. That is a matter of wordage. ... 


Mr. Powett: I know. I think that there is a skill in the eye. Some 
things, we always ascertain, are better than others. Some things, 
we feel, are slower than others. And some things we are able to see 
better than others. And, as long as there is a better and a worse, I 
tend to think that there is a skill involved. 


Mr. Havicuurst: This is all right at one level of talk, but I like to 
think of people’s needs in another way. As you have already said, 
a person is really several persons all at the same time. A person is a 
father, a mother, a husband or wife, a homemaker, a worker, a citi- 
zen, a friend, a church member, and so on. And what we need is 
to be pretty good at all these things—all of these roles which we take 
in the business of living. For example, a person needs to be a good 
parent—that is, to raise children well and happily. 


Mr. Frank: But, in order to do that, do we have to conform to a 
particular norm? Or cannot we participate in all these relations and 
meet these obligations and duties in our own way? I like to think of 
social order, as you might call it, as an orchestration of human diversi- 
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ties upon this major theme of human aspirations. Then that recog- 
nizes the individual as well as the group. 


Mr. Havicuursr: You say “meet these obligations”—really these 
are tasks, life-tasks—of the individual. You say that we can meet 
them in a real way. I do not see how, say, in an orchestra, you could 
expect a violinist and a tuba player each to play his own tune. 
On the other hand.... 


Mr. Frank: But they play their own instruments. | 
Mr. Havicuurst: Is that what you mean; they play in their own way? 


Mr. Frank: Yes. They play their own instruments in such a fashion 
that they contribute to the total picture; but you do not try to have. 
the tuba player be first violinist, or the first violinist be a percussion | 
man, you see. 


: 
| 

Mr. Havicuurst: But I can see how, for example, a mother and a’ 
father each raises children in his or her own way. | 
Mr. Franx: And, also, that one mother does not have to do exactly 


what all other mothers in the block do. | 


Mr. Havicnurst: On the other hand, there are not a million differ-. 
ent acceptable or good ways of raising children. | 


Mr. Frank: But we are changing so rapidly today that some of the 
difficulties children have with parents are the result of slavish conform- 
ity to outworn norms that they do not realize are no longer valid. | 

| 


Mr. Powe t: This, perhaps, goes back to what I was trying to say 
in saying that relationship is a job to be worked at. Essentially ther c| 
is no such thing as the child and the mother; there is the mother- | 
child; with father, there is the father-child; and so on. | 


Mr. Havicuurst: There are a number of these life-tasks. A person | 
to become successful and happy in our world has to do all these 
reasonably well. : 


Mr. Franx: I would agree with that entirely. 


Mr. Havicuurst: One of them is to be a good friend. Anothas| 
one is to be a good user of leisure time. Now, in these cases I can’ 
agree that there are a million good ways probably of being a good’ 
friend and a good user of leisure time. On the other hand, to be a 
good worker, which is necessary, to be a good parent—these, it seems) 
to me, require somewhat more. 
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Mr. Franx: But not normative powers. They call for excellence, 
if I may use that old term—a feeling of confidence that you can do 
this thing without necessarily conforming to an age norm or a specific 
norm. I do not think we really disagree; I am just trying to point 

this thing up. My feeling is that this problem is a persistent problem 
of all of us Western people. We have been struggling for centuries 
_ to try to resolve the demands for this very point of being a member 
of society, for conforming, but still maintaining our own individuality 
our own integrity; and I like to put it this way: It seems to me that 
we can say that this democratic aspiration, which we certainly want 
to uphold today, is much more than just voting or representative 
| government—more than freedom of action, speech, and belief, precious 
as those are. It seems to me that it is a striving, a struggle, for a 
society which ever more fully will recognize the most of the individual 
personality and will respect human dignity beginning at birth. This, 
it seems to me, enlarges our conception of citizenship. It is much more 
than a thing of voting or acting in a pressure group. 


Mr. Havicuurst: There are the social demands to carry through, 
to achieve these life-tasks well. But it has got to be done by the 


player. 


Mr. Franx: Could I put it this way: Each person, in living in a 
cultural world, has to strive to maintain an ever precarious balance 
between his own individual personality and social order, neither im- 

/periling society by too much divergence nor sacrificing his own in- 
: 


tegrity. And those are the two dangers, it seems to me, we face at 
cy moment of our life, from the moment of birth to old age. 


! 
; Mr. Havicuurst: How do we go about meeting these needs? 
| 


Mr. Frank: One point that I should like to emphasize by another 
“quotation is, as Ralph Turner, the historian at Yale, has remarked, 
‘that society is growing ever more social, so that individuals can be 
‘more individual. In other words, we are facing the terrific task of 
developing healthy personalities in the realization that we can have 
healthy personalities only through developing a healthy society; and 
we can have a healthy society only by creating healthy personalities. 
Now, that is not a vicious circle; that is a statement of the inextricable 
‘relationship of the individual to his social order, which we have al- 
ways talked about. And now we are talking about the relation of the 
i 
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social order to the individual, and what we must do to respect it, to 
conserve individual personality. 


Mr. Powe: I would like to bring this back to a point we started 
from, namely, the utilization of group opportunity for doing this. 
If we exercise our relation to the social order by voting once every 
two years, this seems to me less developmental of individuality than 
if we get out and serve on local political committees. Rather than 
going to a lecture on the education of our children, it seems to me 
better to get out and be on the parent-teacher team, where again we | 
make a difference, and we become different by the difference that | 
we make. Instead of sitting at home and reading history, it seems to 
me that we need to do more reading out loud and arguing about what | 


we read with our friends. In other words, the participation, the | 
activity, seems to me to be the thing that enables the individual to 
develop wholeness all through his life. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Participation is one thing. But also, I suspect, 
we are going to be able to make a good deal of use of television, 
radio, magazines, and so on—at least in getting the skills that you talked _ 
about and the skills that are necessary in achieving these life-tasks. | 


Mr. Frank: May I also put in a “plug” for my favorite? 1 mean 
the needs of individuals for more aesthetic experiences to keep alive 
their sensibilities: the reading of novels and plays and poetry, and 
talking about them; the necessity of looking at pictures and sculpture, 
and having the aesthetic experience, instead of just talking about art. 
All are different ways in which we can keep feeling going, because, as 
D. H. Lawrence said, it is a way of feeling blow and recoil that really 
determines our lives. And I would like to recognize the extraordinary | 
importance of aesthetic experiences for adult education. : 

Mr. Havicuurst: We have tried to see how one might go about 
meeting these needs. I think that we have spent most of our time. 
telling what the needs were, which is the usual way with academic 
people. But we have spent a little time at least on how one might go. 
about meeting these needs of adults. We have said that it is important 
that we make use of organizations to which we belong; that we be 
active in them; that we belong to discussion groups and participate in | 
them; that we use the libraries; that we use opportunities to volun-. 
teer our services; and that we use the art and the music which are 
available about us in the community. 


PERSONAL VALUES AND SOCIAL GROUPS* 


By JOHN WALKER POWELL 
xk 


To a young man caught in a woman’s bedroom by the woman’s hus- 
band, remarked Joseph Wood Krutch, it is a matter of some impor- 
tance whether the husband is addicted to reading French farce or west- 
ern melodrama. 

Few teachers would put that high an estimate on the effect of read- 
ing on behavior. But if “we are what we read” seems too strong a 
postulate, I should still be willing to propose that we read what we are 
and that, even in our mature years, reading can be the key to adult 
performance and should be the core of adult education. To assert a 
proposition, however, is not enough; education has too long suffered 
from the sheer assertion of values. One of the ways we give up being 
children is by discarding assertion in favor of investigation; and, if 
adult education is ever to grow beyond its prolonged infancy, we shall 
have to give up our habit of saying, “Some things are better than 
others,” so that we can say, on evidence, “Some things are SO-er than 
others.” 

_ Twenty years ago, in San Francisco, four philosophers pioneered the 
use of group reading as a systematic basis for an adult curriculum. At 
that point we were testing a method. When we found it good, we 
asserted its goodness. But I found myself impelled to try to understand 
what made it good; and that investigation has occupied a good many 
of the years between. At first, I found it enough to say that the demo- 
cratic process inherent in the group was needed for community under- 
standing. Later, I found myself observing the natural history of groups 
and trying to account for the growth of the group process itself. 

| Finally, in 1949, I found I needed to know the dynamic connections 
oetween the inner process of the individual and the outward process of 
che group. Here, at last, I struck bedrock; and it is that thesis I propose 
-o develop here. 

| There has been a considerable debate as to whether the content of 
group discussion or its process is the important thing. In reality, they 
cannot be distinguished. The reality is the person, in his lifelong quest 
-o know who he is and what he is, what he should do and why it 
should be done. It is the endless vital process of becoming—of becom- 


; * This article is an abridgment of a paper read by Mr. Powell before the National 
Adult Education Conference, which met in Chicago November 7-9, 1954. 
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ing ME, amid the welter of “I’s” and “my’s” and “you’s” and “they’s” 
and all their shifting interplay of counterrelationships—that is the sub- 
ject and substance of learning. Education, since John Dewey, has liked 
to use the word “growth”; but this imports a self-flattering assumption 
of positive value. Becoming may also be a diminution, a leaving-out, a 
warping. I can become Jess, as measured along any of the myriad 
parameters of humanity. But becoming I cannot avoid, cannot stop. At 
every moment—this moment—each of us is, by this experience and by 
his use of it, making himself more, or less, or different. Mostly we 
repeat, we sustain, last moment's totality. But also we have the freedom 
of what Whitehead beautifully called “the creative advance into novel- 
ty.” By this move, this act, this thought, this awareness of a feeling, we | 
shift the balance of our inner forces so that the next step is just a wee 
bit to this side or that of where it might have gone. We make ourselves 
different by the bit of difference that our action makes. : 
It is precisely these “inner forces” that are the key to my whole thesis’ 
and to the proposal that grows out of it. The proposal is that we creat 
the maximum of opportunities for groups of persons to study a 
about persons. The thesis that makes that program significant is that 
every person is a cluster of identities derived from other persons, pro- 
jected in behavior toward other persons, and continually tested and 
altered and restabilized on new patterns, through interaction with 
other persons. If this sounds too atomizing, it can be put in the terms 
Harry Stack Sullivan sometimes used; that, through growing up in 
dynamic interrelations with a number of significant people, the indi- 
vidual develops not one but several “self-systems.” Each self-system is 
a cluster of habits of responding to certain events, certain kinds of 
people and situation, in certain ways. There can be contradictory feel: 
ings within the same cluster: I may respond to another’s gift, say, by 
being pleased, warmed, a bit embarrassed, aware of obligation, resent: 
ful of the obligation, and guilty about the resentment. Out of these 
feelings must come my response in behavior and in words; and thai 
response will be a choice between the behavioral models set for me by 
a number of different people whose ways I have “internalized,” incor! 
porated into myself. But if my response is rejected, or even punished! 
then I have a further choice; to try a different model; to repeat the ol¢ 
one, incurring further rejection and blaming the others for not under 
standing me; or, after several defeats, to shove that old pattern of re 
sponse out of sight, down in the cellar, where I can forget about it— 
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but where zt does not forget but, so to speak, snarls and howls when- 
ever I see someone else doing what I could not. 

What is presented here is a theory of what I would call, in the Kant- 
ian sense, the Fundamental Aesthetic. Kant called his the Tran- 
scendental Aesthetic, by which he meant the theory of the conditions 
under which alone human experience is possible. Instead of space and 
time extensions which Kant saw as the prerequisites of experience, I 
would stress the imtrapersonal conditions of interpersonal experience, 
which is the sole source of man’s individuality, his sociality, his charac- 
ter, and his intelligence. 

_ The raw stuff of experience is prehension, the taking-hold of events 
by our senses, our feelings, our intuitions. The goal of learning is com- 
prehension, making of sense and unity and value out of that raw mate- 
rial. Now, the trick is in the doing; and doing is what we learn from 
other people. A “person” develops only out of give-and-take responses 
between himself and those around him. His very conception is an inter- 
personal act; his initial substance comes from another; his earliest 
nourishment j is at others’ hands. By the time he is able to differentiate 
the people about him, he is already well on his way to what he will 
come. We think the first six months may determine the schizo- 
hrenia he will suffer much later, just as they can the rickets that will 
equeath him his grown-up bowlegs. 

The Fundamental Aesthetic asserts that an individual is a collection 
of identities, each one acquired by identification with some person to 

hom he has intimately responded; at first, those on whom he de- 

ended, parents and parental figures; later, fewer, more highly selected, 
a figures among the welter of his associates. The raw archaic 
stuff of perception and feeling, inherent in our species, is shaped into 
‘udgments, recognitions, values, fears, purposes, likings, performance 
datterns, by means internalized through relations with others, and pro- 
jected again on to persons and events outside ourselves. The gamut of 
ways in which each person can respond, can relate to people aid events, 
s the heritage of his dynamic interchanges with the people who have 
neen the context of his growing-up. The variety of his identifications, 
and their varying success and failure, reward and punishment, in dif- 
Sa situations, make a continuous fluid puzzle for each one to solve 
‘or himself. 
_ Also, however, there is in the individual a strong drive for integra- 
ion, for unity: what the Gestalt people call Configuration, and what I 
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think of as Identity. The adult as we meet him in education has formed 
his many self-systems into some kind of order. They are a club; they 
have chosen which of them shall be president and make the rules. In 
sum total, they present a “personality,” a “character.” But now remem- 
ber the enormous number of roles this adult has to play: as parent and 
spouse, with all the variations those two roles require of each other; as 
employer or worker, as someone with opinions about politics and taxes, 
with favorite enjoyments and favorite “worries.” And remember, too, 
that each of these roles is really only a set of relationships with persons, 
a set of actions related to given functions; sometimes, a set of habits of 
acting-out rather than really acting. | 

Tell me, do you present the same person to a dining-car acquaintance | 
that you present to your children? To them as to your parents? To a! 
business conference are you the same person you are watching a play 
or driving the car and swearing at other drivers? And, now tell me, 
which one of your selves is seeking education? For which shall we: 
plan? What I am saying is that we must plan for the multiple person 
seeking effective sense and unity among his selves. 

In all of what are called his “life-tasks”—raising his children to free 
dom and maturity, doing his best on a job or in a marriage—the live’ 
adult keeps tripping over ghosts, “lost, and by the wind grieved.” What. 
mother’s treatment of her daughter is unfettered by the patterns she 
knew as daughter to her mother? What man’s relation to his boss or 
to his colleague is free of feelings left over from relations with his: 
father and his brother? i 

You must be wondering whether I am arguing that adult education) 
should be a job for mental health associations. Well, in a way, yes; but! 
that is not my main proposal. I do believe that adults must, in this| 
decade and from now on, include in their equipment some practiced 
understanding of dynamic mechanisms. “Psychiatry” is too narrow and| 
“mental health” too broad a term for what I mean here. “Hygiene” is| 
a rather dated word; but it reminds us of what public health efforts} 
have done to spread popular understanding of sanitation, of vaccina-i 
tion, of the germ theory and its consequences in personal hygiene. 
Teaching people “psychiatric principles” has too much resulted in 
anxiety and guilt, as modern mothers can tell you. Teaching the names| 
of specific “complexes” and diseases has only resulted in their use as| 
epithets: “He’s just a paranoid.” What I would try to define is only a| 
kind of sophistication about our common fallacies of mechanism 0 
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that we ourselves can recognize a displacement of feeling on to an in- 
appropriate object; a projection of our own denied fears on to some 
other source; and an identification or a transference, or the “parataxic 
distortion,” that lets me think the other person is something I want 
him to be so that I can love him or fear him, blind to the fact that he 
is not that. All these common, normal ways of digesting our experi- 
ence, and excreting what does not nourish our private drives, are un- 
derstandable and should be part of our common knowledge. 

_ We have finally reached an empirically grounded basis for one of the 
Most promising methods in adult education: the discussion, in groups, 
of materials involving the behavior of persons. What the novelist has 
projected into his dramatis personae comes alive by the group’s identi- 
fication of member with member and member with character: both 
are necessary to the scheme. 

I have said elsewhere that we must approach the adult student not 
as a patient, a victim of events, but as an agent of purposes and a per- 
former of functions. We must remember that his own life is the arena 
for his action and that the group can best serve as a place of with- 
el, a place to consider the meaning of his other activities. I add, 
now, that that is what groups are doing, no matter what they seem to 
be talking about. Listen to a group of mothers discussing Studs Loni- 
gan’s mother; they criticize, they defend, they analyze and analogize. 

bove all, they differ. If they didn’t, the subject would have no interest 

d no utility for them: this is so, and significant. But listen closely 
and you will hear what they are really doing: explaining themselves as 
mothers, defending themselves, attacking or defending their own 
mothers. They are, as Kant would say, “legislating” for all mothers, 

d so their talk is philosophers’ talk in its generality. But they are also 
asking, “Am I good in my role as mother? How do others make out? 
What can I do instead of what I am doing? Is it my fault the children 
aren’t what I would have them be?” And so their talk is personal talk: 
put it is mostly in the third person. 

_ The medium for a group’s task can be novels, biographies, or other 
srojections of experience: movies and plays. Even an abstract argu- 
ment or a piece of music can serve if the author or composer is given 
ime to become @ person to the group. A barren generality or a bare 
act may serve as a route-marker in discussion; but only the presence, 
he projection, of personality can sustain the group process. It can be 
nan thinking, person doing, character revealing itself in action; but 
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the group has to care about what judgment is made of the subject per- 
son. That means that they must have found in that person some iden- 
tity of their own—whether a desired one or a deplored one. 

Plays and movies have also been used for one-shot mental health dis- 
cussions. The persons are there, but they flit by too fast to become 
important to the group, unless the group has had a history long enough 
to attach them to its own issues. I have suggested using recorded plays, | 
with the group having its own copies of the script; and in a group 
reading Look Homeward, Angel we listened to a dramatic reading of 
the most poignant scene. But the evocation of emotion is not the impor- 
tant dynamic in group learning. The vital factor is the evocation of | 
feelings about what is being said about whoever is being talked about | 
me: latently “me.” | 

A ponderous Georgia Negro millworker in the “criminal psychotic” ; 
group at Saint Elizabeth’s summed up, with the piercing insight char- | 
acteristic of the schizophrenic, what I have tried to say. His name was ) 
Mr. James, and on the ward dayroom he was quite out of communica- 
tion—except to ask the doctor for a remedy for the improbable behavior 
of his perhaps unprecedented intestines, which poured acid into his 
ears. In the group he became the philosopher of Law. The members’ 
had a way of saying “they” do such and such: they put us in here, they 
could send you to jail. Finally one young man demanded of another, 
“Why you say ‘they’ all the time? Who are ‘they’?” “We,” said Mr. 
James with slow emphasis, “ “They’ is ‘We’ everywhere, and all the time. 
He says ‘they’ because that leaves himself out.” | 

I wanted to call this paper, “They Is We.” I also thought of borrow- 
ing a title from Mr. James’s predecessor in philosophy who said, “Ye: 
are all members, one of another.” And, while I am quoting, let me not 
omit a wise British group leader, Dr. S. H. Foulkes, who wrote that, 
in the group, the individual is “brought into a situation which he him- 
self is continuously helping to create... . He is forced to come out into’ 
the open with his reactions, and their contradictions. He meets himself 
in the situation, projects his own personality and phantasies into it, 
... Nor can he help facing the others . . . in whom he sees himself as; 
in a mirror where ‘the one manifestly displays, personifies, what is 
suppressed in the other’s potential.’ It is a sort of sociodrama between! 
living persons, in which each participant has to engage and extend his 
whole personality.” | 

In a word, we do alter what we see by putting ourselves into the pic- 
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ture. This can be “distortion”; it can be creative. The utmost task at 
aesthetic endeavor is to become visible to ourselves. This we can do 
only in the mirror of our friends or enemies, of dramatic characters 
and artistic projections: by truly creative, that is, se/f-creative, percep- 
tion. 

I believe that this process of seeing ourselves in other people, and 
watching them or listening to them for clues to the evaluation of our 
own modes of relationship behavior, goes on most of the time in most 
people. At the extremes are the schizophrenic, who does not believe he 
is real but inverts that fear into a belief that other people are not real— 
even though he goes on struggling to relate himself to them by routes 
so devious that he cannot be threatened by them and we cannot fol- 
low them; or the paranoid obsessive, who has picked out one role to 
play and plays it to the hilt—not well, but with obsessive attention to 
precautionary detail and in constant terror lest a crack in the role let 
‘others see that there is really no one there. (He is among us all the 
time; he may be the boss, the lawyer for the firm, the ambitious career 
woman. He is too careful to be in the hospital and so spreads his con- 
tagion of illness among his fellow-workers.) There are, at the other 
extreme, a few almost perfectly integrated individuals who look clearly 
out from a stabilized base of self-acceptance. But the rest of us struggle 
along amid role conflicts and self-confusions; we look for cues in others 
and find strength in groups to try out being someone we would like to 
be: perhaps the most revealing remark that is sometimes made by 
people in a reading group is, “I like to be in the group because I like 
myself there.” 
| The reading group based on personal material—by or about individ- 
uals whose personality or problem is projected with a high valence for 
the group—is the perfect instrument for this purpose. Its form recog- 
nizes, and meets, the need; it is itself the dramatization of what the 
individual does alone. The individual zs a group; the group is therefore 
the most involving and rewarding extension of his own conversation 
with himself. He comes to it with his feelings and talks in it about his 
ideas. To disregard either is to fail of educational vitality. Let my last 
quotation be from myself, with the sanction of two co-authors from 
other disciplines of instruction: “It is, if you like, precisely because 
man’s emotions and his judgments are interwoven that such groups are 
effective; perhaps, even, that learning in its most vital sense is possible 
fat all.” 
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